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THURSDAY, AUGUST 18, 1842. 


Tue authorities of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
have terminated the season, though they 
have not closed their doors, for the mys- 
teries of management are conducted upon 
a principle widely different from the recog- 
nised code of other theatrical establish- 
ments, doubtless in emulation of the high 
aristocratic influence, under which the 
Italian opera rejoices, and which is wont 
to acknowledge neither rule nor custom 


.that belongs to any lower grade or atmos- 


phere. Her Majesty’s Theatre accom- 
plished its subscribed-for number of per- 
formances on Saturday last, and concluded 
its labours of the season, by a large letter 
announcement in the morning bills, and by 
the evening performance of the National 
Anthem, at the conclusion of the opera, in 
good misunderstandable broken English— 
and lo! before the echoes had time to tie 
on their night caps, or the gas glasses had 
cooled from their farewell fever, a new 
afterclap series of performances was an- 
nounced, a sort of unseasonable second 
season, or seasonet, proving that things 
have latterly been looking up in this 
quarter, and that, despite the tolerably 
universal notion or prejudice, that the 
weather is too warm for indoor recreations, 
the old adage about ‘* making hay when 
the sun shines,” is a truism especially 
worth testing by the enterpriser in this 
formidable and expensive speculation. 

On retracing the march of the season, one 
is struck by two principal features—the large 
importation of new executive talent, and 
the almost entire absence of novelty in the 





creative or productive departments — in- 
deed, with the exception of a new ballet 
with music by Costa, the entire season has 
yielded nothing but what has been either 
worn out in this country, or fanned into a 
second and superiicial existence by conti- 
nental toleration ; these may have influ- 
enced in a greater or lesser degree, the 
harvest of the treasury, which is said on all 
hands to have been but very.equivocally 
profitable—at all events, the new manager 
will do well to review his proceedings with a 
scrupulous eye, and to be thinking of some 
remedial ameliorations, when concocting 
his arrangements for next year. 

It was hardly to be expected that the 
sudden dismemberment of the ‘‘ Five,”’ and 
the accession of new aspirants to the emi- 
nent station upon which they have been so 
long and proudly enthroned, should not 
have created schisms, and scruples, and 
some little dissatisfaction amongst the ha- 
bitual patronisers of the Italian Opera—we 
are such creatures of prejudice and asso- 
ciation, that we are every day committing 
the most absurd mistakes through an in- 
nate reluctance to lay aside our conventional 
spectacles and look with our natural eyes at 
reason and reality ; no wonder then, that the 
high merits of the celebrated quintumvirate 
so long in the ascendant, should have thrown 
a spell about their continued and ardent 
admirers to induce an incredulity of the 
possibility that therecould be rivals or suc- 
cessors to their favourites—especially too, 
when we bear in mind that their fascinations 
were of that brilliant and dazzling quality 
to cast all competition and even our own 
sober judgments into the shade—but we are 
of the very large ‘minority who are con- 
tented with the change; and we believe 





that the introduction of the new singers, 

with the confessedly lower polish, but not 

less intrinsic merit of the modern Italian 

school, will in due time effect a better style 

and purer taste in the vocal art, and among 

its patrons; it will; however, require both, 
patience and perseverance to work this re- 

novation ; but Mr. Lumley may rest assured 
that by pursuing with zeal and. vigour the 

experimental enterprise he has commenced, , 
he will render an essential benefit to the 

art and the profession, and at the same 

time create fo: himself a free agency in the 

conduct of his overwhelming and difficult 

affairs. 

The lack of novelty in the materiel of 
the season is traceable to the old musical 
sin of this country, which induces a nausea 
and dislike for every thing in the art which 
brings not with it the odour of foreign crea- 
tion and foreign success—hence, the ap- 
plause bestowed upon weaknesses and even 
uglinesses, which have owed their original 
attraction to local circumstances and acci- 
dents of which we have not the slightest 
acquaintance or conception, Time was, 
when our Italian opera establishment in- 
cluded amongst its essentials, a Poet, an 
opera Composer, and a fertile creator and 
arranger of Ballet music—when at least 
two original operas, and three or four new 
Ballets were brought forward annually— 
when Cherubini, or Winter, or Pucitta, or 
Paer, were specially retained for the pro- 
duction of the former, and such composers 
as Steibelt and Bishop for the latter—but 
these magnanimous doings have given place 
to the retail circulating. library system, a 
process by which operas are expressly 
written to suit certain voices and capabilities, 
are produced under certain favourable cir- 
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cumstances in one country, and lent out on 
hire ready (‘‘ cut and dry” as the phrase is) 
to be the sole measure of enjoyment in 
every other—the sole enjoyment, because 
the singers being unpraciised in everything 
unconnected with this new process, throw 
all possible obstacles in the way of pro- 
ducing whatever else the manager may 
It is to be 
hoped our new Entrepreneur will take this 
point also into consideration, and at once 
sweep away all the errors and wrongs that 
have been permitted to accumulate during 
the long continued Laporte regime, will 
enable himself to give the public a little 
more frequent taste of the rich and racy 
things of the past, and occasionally pro- 
duce something that may compete for the 
honours of the future. 

Looking at the quantity and variety of 
the labours of the season, the praise due to 
activity in the several offices of the es- 
tablishment, cannot justly. be restrained, 
while the redeeming fact of the restoration 
of one long neglected work of Mozart, is 
sufficient to counterbalance all else that 
has been ineffective or injudicious, The 
ballet has been unusually efficient through- 
out the season—the orchestre has fully 
maintained its high renown and oneness ; 
long may its members enjoy the just reward 
of their superior merit. Cc, 


suggest or his patrons desire. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
ORIGIN AND PERFECTION 


OF THE 
ORATORIO. 


Tue mysteries and moralities of the middle 
ages, to which the oratorio might be traced 
up, have afforded a fruitful field for the 
researches of our poetical antiquaries, as 
Warton and Douce, and, more recently, Mr. 
Markland. The first exhibition of a sacred 
drama took place, according to Apostolo 
Zeno, at Padua, in 1243; but similar 
representations of subjects from holy writ, 
are mentioned by Fitz-Stephen to have 
been popular in England a very few years 
after the Norman conquest. Verses to the 
saints, sung in chorus by pilgrims returning 
fvom the Holy Land, were invented in 
France in 1380, and Menestrier attributes 
the origin of the oratorio directly to the cru- 
saders singing in chorus ; but, though every 





nation in Europe appears, in the first 
attempts at dramatic exhibitions, to have 
had recourse to religious subjects, and an 
oratorio is but a mystery or morality in 
music, yet those that were written before the 
17th century seem never to have been en- 
tirely sung, but chiefly declaimed, with inci- 
dental airs and chorusses. 

Passing over the rude and gross produc- 
tions of the 14th and 15th centuries, and 
the controversial ones of a dramatic des- 
cription, which were performed in the 
churches, by both parties, during the early 
years of the Reformation, it appears, that 
it was only by small degrees that entire 
musical mysteries obtained admission into 
the church, or were improved into oratorios. 
All the Italian writers agree, that these 
sacred musical dramas had their beginning 
in the time of San Filippo Neri, who was 
born in 1515, founded the congregation of 
the Pricsts of the Oratory, at Rome, in 1540, 
and died in 1595; and Sir J. Hawkins’ 
(History, vol. iii. p. 441,) gives at length 
Crescimbeni’s account of their taking rise 
from the spiritual songs, chorusses, and 
dialogues, with which the fathers endea- 
voured to allure young persons to pious 
offices; in which, however, he expressly 
says, that it was not known even to the 
fathers themselves, who had been asked 
about it, who first gave them the name of 
oratorios, although they were apparently not 
so designated until half a century after the 
death of Neri. 

Dr. Burney was in possession of the words, 
without the music, of two sacred dramas, 
printed at Florence, in 1556 and 15665, 
which appear to have been entirely sung ; 
but the first that is certainly ascertained to 
have been so performed, is one entitled 
L’anima ed il Corpo, composed by Emilio del 
Cavaliere. which is still further remarkable 
for containing the earliest known example 
of recitative, and was represented in action 
in a church at Rome, in February, 1600. 
Although the same author seems also to 
have previously made some attempt at reci- 
tative in pastoral music, its introduction into 
the secular drama, to which it imparts the 
character of an opera, is generally ascribed 
to Jacopo Peri, whose Euridice was _per- 
formed at Florence, in December of the 
same year. No musical drama, however, 
can be found in print, under the title of an 
Oratorio, before the time of Francesco 
Balducci, who died in 1642; two of whose 
poems, La Fede and Il Trionfo, are so deno- 
minated. The term occurs in a Sicilian 
publication in 1659; it is found in one at 
Vienna, in 1662, and appears soon to have 
become commonly known throughout the 
south of Europe. In the achieves of the 





church, where Neri first instituted his per- 
formances, which are still continued, Dr. 
Burney found two oratorios by Federici, 
dated 1676, one of which contained the 
earliest attempt at accompanied recitative. 
with short intersticial symphonies that he 
could discover. The performance of Stra- 
della’s oratorio of S. Giovanni Battista, the 
exquisite music of which was the means of 
saving his life, by causing the hearts of his 
intended assassins to relent, took place 
about this same year, and to the genius of 
its author the oratorio is largely indebted for 
increased fulness, spirit, and polish. The 
number of compositions of that description 
which appeared between this time and that 
of Handel, is prodigious: Colonna, A. 
Scarlatti, and Caldara, are among the prin- 
cipal writers of them; but, Dr. Burney 
says, that though there were frequently in 
the first oratorios short chorusses in plain 
counterpoint, he could seldom find any in 
those of this period; “so that it seems as if 
we were not only obliged to Handel for the 
best chorusses tbat were ever composed, 
accompanied by instruments, but for the 
having any chorusses at all.” 

Common as oratorios then were in Italy, 
before the close of the 17th century, they 
were never attempted in England till 1720, 
when Handel composed his oratorio Esther, 
for the Duke of Chandos, To Handel, 
therefore, belongs the credit, not only of 
introducing, but also, we might say, of in- 
venting Zhe Oratorio; and to England, the 
glory of having fostered and maintained it 
in its highest perfection. A. 





EXPRESSION OF THE PASSIONS IN 
MUSIC, 


(From the French of M. La Cepede.) 
No. 8, PITY. 


Sorrow easily leads to pity. When we call 
to mind all the evils we have suffered ; 
when, impelled by involuntary and hidden 
emotion, we follow their traces, we con- 
sider but a confused image; when, fearing 
the loss of the blessings we enjoy, or the 
endurance of fresh evils, we are melted 
into tears; when the heart opens to all 
around; when it implores support and 
consolation, with what sympathy are we 
not touched by the misfortunes of others? 
With what readiness do we not hasten to 
give them the relief we ourselves demand! 
With what tenderness do we not weep over 
miseries we have ourselves suffered or may 
undergo? Pity, that passion, that celestial 
virtue, which unites mankind—that which 
cannot be too deeply graven in their souls, 
governs with easy sway and seizes on the 
whole being, 
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Let the musician, then, who would repre- 
sent Pity, first introduce grief into his pic- 
ture. He must imitate her complainings, 
but with softened colours; to this he must 
unite the expression of tenderness: these 
shades must be artfully blended, or rather, 
the musician who would employ them, must 
only listen to the dictates of his heart. Let 
him follow the voice of Nature; if his heart 
be sensible, if.it can melt at the distresses of 
others, will he not have felt all the emotions 
of Pity? Let him recal these sensations, 
already experienced in imitating the different 
aflections united with pity—let him surren- 
der himself to the sentiment which governs 
him: he must have himself shed many tears 
ere he dare endeavour to draw them from 
the eyes of others. He must express the 
secret troubles which accompany Pity, but 
with these must be blended plaintive sounds, 
simple and tender harmony, the instruments 
employed must be soft-toned, and it must 
be apparent, that the emotion represented, 
is one of the purest sentiments which can 
affect the heart of man, and not the tumul- 
tuous agitation of the furious passions which 
torment and destroy it. 





INTELLECTUAL QUALITY OF MUSIC. 

BY THE LATE THOMAS DANVERS WORGAN. 
Ivy the majority of those who love music are 
grossly ignorant of its principles, can we be 
surprised at the contempt of those who cannot 
discover the intellectual worth of our art in the 
conduct of its admirers ®? for what mental light 
can be perceptible in the raptures excited by inar- 
ticulate sounds? and yet one wou'd think that 
the voice of nature, universality of feeling, and 
the suffrages of ages, might justify the general 
partiality to the most innocent and delightful 
resource that ever mitigated the sorrows, and 
enhanced the enjoyments of human life. Silence 
the lark, cuckoo, thrush, and nightingale, the 
natural teac! ers of music, and you cast a gloom 
over nature that reduces the light of day to a pale 
and sickly gleam, blackens the blue perspective, 
clothes the glassy lake in Stygian darkness, and 
throws a “ browner horror on the woods.” 

If gratitude be due to the Giver of light, it is no 
less so to the giver of melody and harmony : and to 
talk contemptuously of His gifts, is as revolting to 
good sense, as it is to piety ; and if these gifts be 
abused, and made injurious or ridiculous by man, 
let us, to use a homely phrase, place the saddle on 
the right horse, and not foolishly judge of an art 
by its abuse. Intemperance may convert food to 
poison ; the form and face of man may be carica- 
tured, and music be degraded to unmeanirg jingle ; 
but who appreciates corn by chaff, or the mental 
and corporeal powers by lunacy, disease, and 
deformity ? 

But let us look a little farther into the intellec- 
tual origin and character of Music, and place, i‘ 
we can, her powers and her rights in that point of 





view which ought to make her as estimable as she 
is amiable ; for although intellectual composition 
may be burlesqued by a Swift, as the noble game 
of chess has been sneered at by a Cowper, intel- 
lectual gratification of every kind is too striking 
an indication of mental worth and dignity, to be 
invalidated by the morbid eruptions of a few 
unhappy spirits in the ranks of genius: nor is the 
general sense of mankind to be cajoled out of any 
enjoyments, by the real or affectad contempt of 
the diminutive minority that cannot sympathize 
with their fellow-creatures, 

We can scarcely talk of Mind without being 
somewhat metaphysical, and it is very difficult to 
illumine the profundity of metaphysics. 1 hazard 
the experiment however, and that by producing 
an example to illustrate the intellectual nature of 
music, even where its mental corruscations are the 
faintest. I place before the reader a young lady 
at her piano-forte, in the act of instrumental 
practice. On what must her mind be, or at least 
have been employed, to do this properly ? On the 
position of her body, her arms, her wrists, and her 
fingers ; on the positions of the keys; on the 
notes, or signs of musical sounds, and their signi- 
fication ; on the signs of fingering; on stated 
divisions of time ; on musical terms, Italian and 
English; on the delicacy, graces, and force of 
musical expression. Need we go farther? Need 
we say how many sources of the mental powers 
are open to vocal and concert-practice ; and all 
this wholly exclusive of those which are employed 
on the grammatical construction of musical lan- 
guage; on the practice and theory of tempera- 
ment ; on the nature and mathematical properties 
of musical sound ; on the origin of harmony, the 
numberless varieties and intricacies of artificial 
or scientific composition, and on the electric indi- 
cations of musical genius. 

I would I could make the intellectual adversary 
of harmony exclaim ‘‘ almost thou persuadest me 
to be a musician,”’ for the superior power of an 
abler advocate, might gain a proselyte worth gain- 
ing. We want not hearts but heads. Grant us 
the dignity of intellect. Allow the rational and 
natural basis of our art, and make as merry 
with our whims and our eccentricities as you 
please. 

But let us immerge for pearls more worthy our 
search. Mark the process of nature. very 
child has at one time or other listened to the dura- 
tion of musical sound. It may be, by striking the 
key of a piano-forte, or by attending to the toll of 
a large bell, ‘‘ Ha nuge and seria tendunt.” 
The egg of Columbus, or Newtons apple, are trite 
illustrations ; but the plaything of a child may 
enlighten a philosopher, and it Aas done so ; for im 
listening to musical sound, he has discovered that 
it generates other sounds; and to this discovery 
we trace the natural origin of musical composition. 
But this is not all. It might be before or since the 
time of Newton, that painters adopted the musica] 
terms ‘* harmony” and “tone” to elucidate their 
art. Musicians, too, sometimes reciprocally bor- 
row the terms “ light’? and “ shade,”’ from the 
sister art, to illustrate the forcible or delicate 
eflects of musical composition or practice: but it 
was for Newton to discover the mathematical 





analogy Letween music and painting, in his prism : 
a natura] phenomenon that, to contemplate with- 
out admiration, is to be wofully deficient in sense 
and feeling. What discoveries may yet depend on 
this phenomenon, it is for science only to ascer- 
tain ; but no one can consider either of these na- 
tural causes, philosophically, without acknow- 
ledging the sublime eminence on which the fane of 
musical science rests. 








LEAVES FROM THE 


SCRAP BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 
FOLIO ONE. 

Music.—All nature acknowledges the influence of 
music; man bends before its power; and even 
the inferior animals ownitsdominion. The deep- 
toned organ, as it peals through.the groined and 
richly-fretted arches of the lofty cathedral, wafts 
the soul to heaven on the wings of meledy, and 
elevates. the devotional feeling of the sincere 
worshipper. The clear tinkle of the solitary 
church bell in the Sabbath morn, as it echoes 
among the hills, is felt and responded to by the 
well-attuned hearts of those who, impressed with 
its old and sacred associations, repair, at his 
summons, from their distant homes, to hold sweet 
converse with their Gop, in the same church 
where their forefathers often had met together 
in the olden time. The sad sound of the 
pibroch deepens the gloom of the Highland glen. 
The muffled drum hushes to stillness the noisy 
voice of the crowded street through which passes 
the funeral procession of the poor soldier. The 
blind vocalist, whose voice awakens the dull and 
silent lane at nightfall, like a spirit wailing 
among the habitations of the dead, leads after 
him, in the cold winter time, groups of merry 
little creatures, who, chained by the ear, follow 
him through half the town, regardless of the 
punishment that awaits them on their return home 
from their nocturnal perambulations, The child 
as he lisps and prattles on his nurse’s knee, leaps 
bounding to a lively air, or his hushed asleep by 
a gentle lullably. Old frail wrecks of humanity, 
whose dancing days have long since passed away, 
will beat time with their staff to the sound of the 
fiddle. Nations have been conquered, battles 
have been won, by the influence of musie ; and 
many a wounded soldier has shed his last sigh and 
fallen asleep in the arms of death, amid dreams of 
home and friends conjured up by a melody asso- 
ciated with—‘‘Life’s morning march, when his 
bosom was young.” 

Gigantic Orcans.—An organ was erected in the 
Cathedral at Winchester, by St. Elphegus, the 
bishop, inthe 10th century, of which the following 
description is given by Mason in his ‘* Essay on 
Church Music,” translated from a p.em by a monk 
of that period, called Wolstan :— 

‘“« Twelve pair of bellows, ranged in stately row, 

Are join'd above, and fourteen more below ; 

These the full force of seventy men require, 

Who ceaseless toil, and plenteously perspire ; 

Kach aiding each, till all the winds be prest 

In the close confines of the incumbent chest, 


On which four hundred pipes in order rise 
To bellow forth the blast that chest supplies.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NATIONAL OPERA 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—1 am, and all the population of the 
musical world should be, indebted to you for your 
strenuous exertions in behalf of native talent, and 
the excellent advice you offer from time to time 
to the struggling and neglected musician. 

I am glad you have revived the subject of .“‘a 
National Opera,’”’ which appears to me to be one 
of the greatest importance to the art and the 
profession. It is quite obvious that without the 
establishment of an oper, or a national school for 
the cultivation and performance of the most 
popular species of music, we can never take our 
stand as a musical country, or realize the just ex- 
pectations of our native musicians, or do credit to 
the general love of the art in the public at large. 
It seems to me quite absurd to hope and Janguish, 
while so many young and clever artists are daily 
springing up around us, wanting but an opening 
or an impetus; and as you offer to be our centre 
or rallying point, 1 think we are bound to cluster 
about you, and endeavour either to cut our way 
through the stone walls of prejudice that beset us, 
or to spring forth into some new and more vigo- 
rous state of existence, and so overleap them by 
means of the ‘‘ unton” which you propose. 

Why cannot we have a joint stock company of 
Composers, Vocalists, Instrumentalists, and 
Musicsellers ? our cause is the same, and our 
efforts should be mutual. A very small subscrip- 
tion amongst us would realize all that is wanted, 
and sure I am that there are hundreds connected 
with the musical profession, independently of 
amateurs and lovers of dramatic music, who would 
readily give their mite and their services to such 
an enterprise. However, as one earnest example 
is better than fifty sermons, I enclose you my 
name and address, and beg to say that my five 
pound note shall be forthcoming whenever a 
scheme for the establishment of a National Opera 
in London shall be seriously attempted. 

I prefer not to be the first on the list of sub- 
scribers, hoping that some more influential name 
may be procured, and some richer contribution 
be offered to grace it. In the meantime, I trust 
your article of last week will haye some effect 


upon my brother professors, as it has on me ; and | 


that they will be induced to offer, as I do in the 
present instance, and as much better as their cir- 
cumstances will permit. 
Believe me, Sir, 
Your admiring and grateful Servant, 
A FIDDLE PLAYER. 
Aug. 15, 1842. 

Our correspondent is too modest—but we respect 
his incognito, and publish his letter for the sake 
of the ‘example it affords--we, however, want vo- 
lunteers, staunch men and true, who will combine 
and pull together, fcr more than we want five 
pound notes to effect the great desideratum—if the 
four orders mentioned by our spirited ‘‘ Fiddle 
Player’’ will but combine, the establishment of a 
National Opera in London may be effected by a 
much smaller contribution from its own essential 
individual members—we trust the ‘ hundreds” 
ailuded to, will not all slumber, or turn a deaf ear 
to this patriotic call.—Ep. M. W. 





THE ESTIMATOR. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—If it be allowable to criticise a critique, in 
thé same journal which has introduced the critique 
to the public, I should like to make a few remarks 
on the very eloquent number of the ‘ Estimator’’ 
which contains an analysis of Spohr’s New Sym- 





phony. Living in the country, so entirely out of 
the way of hearing music as not to be aware that 
Spohr had composed a new symphony, till I acci- 
dentally met with the last number of the “* Masical 
World,” I shall not of course pretend to offer any 
remarks on the musical portions of Mr. Davison’s 
critique.—I willtake it for granted that he has 
understood rightly the composer’s meaning, and 
that Spohr did intend to represent Earthliness as 
our greatest bliss, and Godliness as the destruction 
of happiness. Before 1 go on to make remarks 
which may give offence (though I hope they will 
be taken as they are meant, courteously)—l 
think it right, writing anonymously, to assure 
Mr. Davison that I am swayed by no prejudice 
or party feeling, seeing that I know nothing of the 
London musical politics, and am so ignorant 
from a long rustication, as never to have met with 
his name till I saw it in your valuable periodical. 
Let me add that I have ordered the new songs by 
Mr. Davison mentioned in your pages, convinced 
that a Composer whose writing shows so much of 
that true poetic spirit so seldom seen in modern 
musicians, must produce music of a high class. 
My reason for trespassing on your pages is this, 
I consider the metaphysical views advanced by 
the writer of the critique false and unsatisfactory, 
and utterly destructive of all happiness here and 
hereafter ; amongst the readers of every periodical 
there are always a certain number of ycung per- 


sons whose minds are affected by the opinions 


they find advocated in it; among the readers, 
of a musical journal, one would expect to find 
many with heads as hot as their hearts, and very 
little ballast to steady such fast sailing barks as 
their own minds. MuSficians have generally a quick 
fancy and sensitive organization ; their pursuit 
is an exciting one; few among them -have time 
or opportunity to acquire anything approaching 
to a solid education; persons of this character 
will find an irresistible charm in the showy, but 
superficial school of philosophy, which I fear Mr. 
Davison looks upon as the treasure house of 
truth. For it is clear he has been fascinated by 
that branch of the Transcendental school which 
in England acknowledges Mr. T. Carlyle as its 
head.—I am unwilling to believe that with all his 
enthusiasm for Shelley’s poetry he has been so 
unfortunate as to take that poor youth for his 


| guide in matters of belief; no one can feel more 





intensely than I do the wondrous power and 
beauty of Shelley’s imaginatior and language, 
nor do I know any poet so captivating to the 
lover ; still his views of men and things are seen 
through a false and distorted medium, and setting 
my own belief in revelation altogether aside, I 
say Shelley’s philosophy is false and must fall to 
the ground, because he argues from wrong data, 
Facts are stubborn things, and when we find a 
philosopher grounding his arguments on what 
experience and common sense shows us to be 
misrepresentations and /ies, to use a plain word, 
we cannot feel much confidence in the soundness 
of his views; not that I mean to accuse poor 
Shelley of falsehood ; no, it is evident that he 
believed all the absurdities he advanced as firmly 
as a Christian believes the gospel; there was so 
much amiability in this misguided young man, 
that I always feel glad to be able to fall back 
upon the idea that there was a touch of insanity 
about his wonderful mind, just enough to unhinge 
it, and cause discord to run through what ought 
to have been heavenly harmony, forcing its music 
to become 
‘* Like sweet bells jangled out of tune.”— 


The Transcendental school though a hundred 
degrees better than the cold, heartless, sneering, 
materialist school which it has suceeeded, is in 
the end as unsatisfactory to the soul; Mr. Davi- 
son’s own words offer a striking proof of this 
fact : can any thing be more sad, more desolating, 
more utterly gloomy and wretched than his idea of 
godliness —How false it is every christian will 
feel; may the time be not far distant when the 








painter of this harrowing picture of an immortal 
soul struggling in a cloud of error and snatching 
at mental suicide for relief, will acknowledge with 
gratitude that the religion he has sketched is not 
the religion of Jesus Christ ! 

I beg your readers to contrast with Mr. Davison’s 
terrible picture of a religion all ice and death—the 
following passage from Thomas a Kempis and 
the Hymn translated from the Breviary which 
occurs in the office for the commemoration of 
Virgins. Justice and common sense demands that 
witnesses should be called on doth sides of a diffl- 
cult question :— 

“Such fire is there in the Blood of Christ, 
which was shed from love, that it makes him who 
meditates intimately upon it, burn with strong 
ardour ; and so far forget himself, as to take con- 
tempt for joy ; and to esteem those things which 
punish the body as of the least possible moment.— 
For thus the earnest lover begins by sutlering to 
grow to the likeness of the beloved object who re- 
turns his love, whilst he gives himseli entirely and 
freely to Him, who, that he might redeem him, 
spared himself in nothing. Hence arises bound- 
1 ss affection, nd sweetest consolation is received ; 
singular devotion shows forth, carnal affection 
dies, the spirit is elevated in God ; the intellect is 
illumined, and the word of the Prophet is tasted 
who says—‘‘ And my chalice which inebriateth 
me how goodly is it !’— 

HYMN. 
“O virgo pectus cui sacrum.” 

O thou upon whose breast no earthly flame 

Importunate with passionate sorrows came ; 

But Spirit hath alighted calmly pure, 

With better hopes for ever to endure. 


Soft pleasure’s soul-pervading influence 
Ne’erunnerv’d thy stern purpose wean’d from sense 
To seek for worthier bridals, and below 
The Lamb to follow wheresoe’er he go. 


For the dread Virgin born ineffable 

In his eternal beauty so did fill 

Thy soul, that thou dids’t tread on earthly care, 
Walking on high, nor rival thought coulds’t bear. 


Now knowest thou that blessedness, while o’er 
Heav’n’s multitudinous voices thine doth soar 
In sweetness, singing while the Bridegroom’s brow 
Shines o’er thee, singing through the eternal now 


O Jesu God eternal, gently’prove 

And teach us how to praise thee! those that love 
Dost only to the pure in heart disclose, 

Which thee, the Father, and the Spirit knows. 


Icould say much more on the subject of Mr. 
Davison’s critique, but my letter is already too 
long; I cannot conclude without’ expressing the 
great pleasure the sight of your periodical has 
given me, as it proves that a great change for the 
better has taken place of late years in musical 
knowledge and feeling ; such writing as that which 
enriches the pages of the ‘‘ Musical World’’ shows 
that music is no longer separated from the sister 
arts, and that a musician may study poetry and 
literature, nay and metaphysics too, and yet have 
time enough to cultivate highly his own art; | 
augur great things from this important step, and 
trust I may live to see music, the most heavenly of 
arts, (and the only one which holy scripture gives 
us any authority to conclude will survive the 
destruction of earthly things) rescued from the 
low and degraded state it has so long grovelled in, 
in England. Trusting that the disinterested mo- 
tives which have led me to introduce to your 
readers another version of christian resignation 
besides that offered to them by Mr. Davison will 
gain me pardon for the intrusion, and that your 
eloquent contributor himself will accept my best 
wishes as a Christian, as well as my homage to his 
talents. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
CATHOLICUS ANGLICANUS. 
Bognor, August 15th, 1842. 
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We have had much hesitation in accepting our 
correspondent’s letter—first, because we deem the 
matter of its argument to be of too grave a nature 
for the essential character of our journal—and 
secondly, because we think, in fairness, our 
correspondent should have signed his name to a 
criticism, which goes to reprobate opinions that 
have been frankly and candidly acknowledged ; 
such signature would certainly have entitled him 
to a still higher estimate of sincerity and good in- 
tention—however, the feeling that we should be 
wanting in due respect to one whose earnestness 
and amiable intention are so apparent, and that 
we should be rendering injustice to Mr. Davison, 
by witholding the many complimentary tri- 
butes which the letter contains, overrules our 
scruples, and we print it accordingly. 

We take occasion to avow, that we differ 
entirely with what may be deemed the ‘ philoso- 
phy” of the Essay in question--some of its 
doctrines we really cannot understand, and much 
of it, our own personal experience, the very best 
insiructor, teaches us to disprove, as it doubtless 
teaches every one who has walked through the 
dreamy labyrinths of youth, and completed a forty 
years pilgrimage in the world; we verily believe 
that Shelley never meant what is construed, or 
misconstrued of him; and that had he lived till 
now, he would have told us so, and proved that he 
was sincere. But we are prolonging the discus- 
sion of matters with which our journal and our 
function have no pretence whatever to interfere. 
To those who may think us wrong for having given 
publicity to opinions controversial with our own, 
we answer, that the signature of the writer’s.name 
to his Essay, by taking the onus of its argu- 
ments upon himself, materially mitigates the 


Kditorial responsibility ; and that, so long as/| 


such arguments be not of a personal nature, or of 
flagrant impropriety, we should deem any offi- 
cious interference, to be both impertinent and 
unjust,—Ep. M. W. 


WORCESTER ‘‘ MOCK” FESTIVAL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mr. Eprror,—You have aptly christened the 
unborn child of shabbiness and intrigue, which is 
about to be foisted on the good people of Wor- 
cester, in lieu of their legitimate triennial progeny. 
Can anything be more burlesque than the an- 
nouncement of a large band and a numerous 
chorus, in extraordinary capital letters, which on 
the day of performance will be found to contain 
at least one third who are absolutely dummies ; 
fiddlers, who will play with greased bows, and 
choristers, who will open ther months without 
sound, that they may not interrupt the few who 
are capable of their duty? Can anything be 
more mock heroical, than the marshalling of a 
large band and a numerous chorus, under a 
musical King Arthur, about as capable of his 
usurped function as his prototype monarch in 
the renowned tragedy of ‘‘Tom Thumb?” This 
Artaxominus of Kxeter Hall, this Mayor of Gar- 
ratt, elected by cockney franchise to travestie the 
yendulum responsibility at the amateur concerts 
in the Strand, which are given for the main pur- 
pose of gratifying the vocal vanity of the said 
amateurs, without one wish to benefit the art, or 
any desire to serve the cause of charity ; this 
delectable emulator of the wooden hero who wields 
the baton in the show box, is, it seems, to be per- 


| 





mitted to mount the rostrum in our cathedral next 
month, and, as Signor Punch is wont to do, is 
torap the knuckles and bruise the sconces of all 
who are doomed to surround him. I know that 
strong representations have been made to geveral 
of the stewards, and that murmurs are to be 
heard in all quarters against the desecration of 
the Cathedral by such mountebank doings, 
against the insult which is thus to be put upon 
our talented organists of the three cathedrals, 
Mr. Amott, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Clarke, by piacing 
a quack ignoramus over their heads, and of the 
great injustice to be done to the triple choir and 
their professional brethren, by associating them 
with choristers who, if they sing at all, will 
assuredly mar the performance. The stewards 
howezer have not yet had a general meeting, and 
the last hope of the rational music lovers of the 
county is, that some strong appeal should be pre- 
pared, to be presented to them at their first full 
conclave, shewing to them by some of the strong ar- 
guments you have used in your excellent journal, 
how wrongful in every way 1s the present arrange- 
ment, and praying that the profession may have 
redress, the public fair dealing, and the charitable 
fund some chance of profit. 

As a large proportion of the professional per- 
sons engaged, and very many of the intended 
visitors of the Festival, are resident in London, 
and in places distant from this county, I do 
hope, Mr. Editor, you will either publish this 
suggestion, or, in some better way, invite the 
attention of those concerned to some general ex- 
pression of dissent, which may have greater in- 
fluence with the stewards than our limited local 
interference can hope to effect. The brave battle 
you are wont to fight for native talent and for 
neglected professors and their abused art, prompts 
the present intrusion upon your valuable time, 
and confirms the hope, that you will not desert us 
in this hour of need. 

Iremain, Mr. Editor, 
&e. &e., 


Worcester, Aug. 16, 1842. A Cuorr Man. 


Our correspondent may rely that we will do our 
utmost—and to the last. We rejoice to find, 
from other letters we have received on the subject, 


that what we have said and what we have threat- 





ened to expose, have had the good effect of in- 
ducing a considerable number of the amateur} 
choristers to secede and recant, and that therefore | 
we shall have a far less difficult and unpleasant | 
duty than we had anticipated, in presenting | 
our readers hereafter with a list of those who | 
have so unjustly conspired to rob and injure the | 
already oppressed professors of that Art, which | 
they (the said amateurs) affect to cherish and | 
admire. We still urge every professional inai- | 
vidual engaged for the Festival, to make the| 
battle his own—let each address his own personal 
remonstrance to the stewards—if this do not move 
them to a better taste and more equitable pro- 
ceedings, then let there be a general half-crown 
subscription throughout the body of engaged 
professors, to be presented to Mr. Surman asa 
handsome inducement for him to retire from a 
situation in which he cannot but feel that he is 
unpleasantly elevated, and to resign the baton 
with a good grace, into the hands of one of the 
three organists, or some practised and capable 
Conductor.—Ep. M. W. 





THE WILHEM SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I am about to publish a pamphlet, ex- 
posing the imposition and quackery of a system 





of teaching singing, introduced by Mr. Joun 
Hvutian, and known under the name of Tue 
Wituem System, and in which I mean to epi- 
tomize and remark upon the highly intellectual 
work upon this system, published “ under the 
superintendance of the Committee of Council of 
Education,” called ‘‘ Witnem’s Metuop or 
TEACHING SINGING.” 

Although I have facts and documents already 
in my possession, sufficient in themselves to 
prove the impotency of the method, still I 
am anxious to strengthen my force as much as 
possible, for which purpose I shall be happy, 
through the medium of your paper, to make 
known to the profession my wish to obtain all 
further proofs which they have it in their power 
to give, as well as their critical opinions upon the 
subject, with any remarks besides which they 
may think likely to strengthen the exposition. 

I request them to send their communications to 
me, post paid, at their earliest convenience. 

Should you deem this an advertisment, I shall 
feel happy to pay for it. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Joun Barnett. 
19, Regent Street, Cheltenham, 
August 15th, 1842. 

We are too anxious for the interests of the art 
in general, and for the establishment of truth in 
particular, to place the slightest barrier in the 
way of any one so capable of judicious discussion, 
and so entitled to attention and respect. It does 
not depend on us to ‘‘ deem” anything an adver- 
tisement, the government authorities considering 
themselves the only infalliable judges in such 
matters—but we print Mr. Barnett’s letter in the 
hope that good may result to the cause of Music, 
and in the full conviction that such is his object 
and desire—we beg however to be clearly under— 
stood, that we can receive no communications on 
the subject, of a party or personal nature—and 
we are induced to say this from having been ad- 
dressed by two or three individuals in terms 
which sufficiently prove -to us that private pique, 
and not public justice, had prompted their effu- 
Sions.—Ep. M. W. 








REVIEW. 


Vocal Class Music in 2,3, and 4 Parts. —Book 1.— 

J.J. Ewer. 

Containing seven very short two-part songs, the 
compositions of M.M. Rincke and Mainzer. Those 
of M. Rincke are considerably the best, but there is 
little that ealls for remark in any of them. 


Songs for the Guitarist, No. 2, Edited by W. 
Bartholomew, Esq. J. J. Ewer. 
Three simple and pretty airs by Weber, very 
nicely fitted to the guitar. Good music for this 
instrument is somewhat of a novelty—but here we 


have it, and good words in the bargain. 





“ White Sail’’—Song—S. Lover, Esq. Chappell. 
Pleasant air to pretty words. As Mr. Lover 
confessedly does not write his own accompani- 
ments, he should take advice in the selection of 
some assistant competant to supply them with 
accuracy—the present is a lamentable specimen, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NATIONAL OPERA 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—1 am, and all the population of the 
musical world should be, indebted to you for your 
strenuous exertions in behalf of native talent, and 
the excellent advice you offer from time to time 
to the struggling and neglected musician. 

I am glad you have revived the subject of .¢a 
National Opera,” which appears to me to be one 
of the greatest importance to the art and the 
profession. It is quite obvious that without the 
establishment of an opera, or a national school for 
the cultivation and performance of the most 
popular species of music, we can never take our 
stand as a musical country, or realize the just ex- 
pectations of our native musicians, or do credit to 
the general love of the art in the public at large. 
It seems to me quite absurd to hope and languish, 
while so many young and clever artists are daily 
springing up around us, wanting but an opening 
or an impetus; and as you offer to be our centre 
or rallying point, 1 think we are bound to cluster 
about you, and endeavour either to cut our way 
through the stone walls of prejudice that beset us, 
or to spring forth into some new and more vigo- 
rous state of existence, and so overleap them by 
means of the ‘‘ unton” which you propose. 

Why cannot we have a joint stock company of 
Composers, Vocalists, Instrumentalists, and 
Musicsellers ? our cause is the same, and our 
efforts should be mutual. A very small subscrip- 
tion amongst us would realize all that is wanted, 
and sure Iam that there are hundreds connected 
with the musical profession, independently of 
amateurs and lovers of dramatic music, who would 
readily give their mite and their services to such 
an enterprise. However, as one earnest example 
is better than fifty sermons, I enclose you my 
name and address, and beg to say that my five 
pound note shall be forthcoming whenever a 
scheme for the establishment of a National Opera 
in London shall be seriously attempted. 

I prefer not to be the first on the list of sub- 
scribers, hoping that some more influential name | 
may be procured, and some richer contribution | 
be offered to grace it. In the meantime, I trust | 
your article of last week will have some effect | 
upon my brother professors, as it has on me ; and | 
that they will be induced to offer, as I do in the | 
present instance, and as much better as their cir- 
cumstances will permit. 

Believe me, Sir, 
Your admiring and grateful Servant, 
A FIDDLE PLAYER. 





Aug. 15, 1842. 

Our correspondent is too modest—but we respect 
his incognito, and publish his letter for the sake 
of the ‘example it affords--we, however, want vo- 
lunteers, staunch men and true, who will combine 
and pull together, far more than we want five 
pound notes to effect the great desideratum—if the 
four orders mentioned by our spirited ‘* Fiddle 
Player’ will but combine, the establishment of a 
National Opera in London may be effected by a 
much smaller contribution from its own essential 
individual members—we trust the ‘ hundreds’ 
alluded to, will not all slumber, or turn a deaf ear 
to this patriotic call.—Ep. M. W. 





THE ESTIMATOR. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—If it be allowable to criticise a critique, in 
thé same journal which has introduced the critique 
to the public, I should like to make a few remarks 
on the very eloquent number of the ‘“ Estimator’ 


sons whose minds are affected by the opinions 





which contains an analysis of Spohr’s New Sym- 


phony. Living in the country, so entireiy out of 
the way of hearing music as not to be aware that 
Spohr had composed a new symphony, till I acci- 
dentally met with the last number of the “ Musical 
World,” I shall not of course pretend to offer any 
remarks on the musical portions of Mr. Davison’s 
critique.—I willtake it for granted that he has 
understood rightly the composer’s meaning, and 
that Spohr did intend to represent Earthliness as 
our greatest bliss, and Godliness as the destruction 
of happiness. Before I go on to make remarks 
which may give offence (though I Aope they will 
be taken as they are meant, courteously)—I 
think it right, writing anonymously, to assure 
Mr. Davison that I am swayed by no prejudice 
or party feeling, seeing that I know nothing of the 
London musical politics, and am so ignorant 
from a long rustication, as never to have met with 
his name till I saw it im your valuable periodical, 
Let me add that I have ordered the new songs by 
Mr. Davison mentioned in your pages, convinced 
that a Composer whose writing shows so much of 
that true poetic spirit so seldom seen in modern 
musicians, must produce music of a high class. 
My reason for trespassing on your pages is this, 
I consider the metaphysical views advanced by 
the writer of the critique false and unsatisfactory, 
and utterly destructive of all happiness here and 
hereafter ; amongst the readers of every periodical 
there are always a certain number of young per- 


they find advocated in it; among the readers, 
of a musical journal, one would expect to find 
many with heads as hot as their hearts, and very 
little ballast to steady such fast sailing barks as 
their own minds. MuSicians have generally a quick 
fancy and sensitive organization ; their pursuit 
is an exciting one ; few among them -have time | 
or opportunity to acquire anything approaching 
to a solid education ; persons of this character 
will find an irresistible charm in the showy, but 
superficial school of philosophy, which I fear Mr. 
Davison looks upon as the treasure house of 
truth. For it is clear he has been fascinated by 
that branch of the Transcendental school which 
in England acknowledges Mr. T. Carlyle as its 
head.—I am unwilling to believe that with all his 
enthusiasm for Shelley’s poetry he has been so 
unfortunate as to take that poor youth for his 
guide in matters of belief; no one can feel more 
intensely than I do the wondrous power and 
beauty of Shelley’s imaginatioy and language, 
nor do I know any poet so captivating to the 
lover ; still his views of men and things are seen 
through a false and distorted medium, and setting 
my own belief in revelation altogether aside, J 
say Shelley’s philosophy is false and must fall to 
the ground, because he argues from wrong data. 
Facts are stubborn things, and when we find a 
philosopher grounding his arguments on what 
experience and common sense shows us to be 
misrepresentations and /ies, to use a plain word, 
we cannot feel much confidence in the soundness 
of his views; not that I mean to accuse poor 
Shelley of falsehood ; no, it is evident that he 
believed all the absurdities he advanced as firmly 
as a Christian believes the gospel; there was so 
much amiability in this misguided young man, 
that I always feel glad to be able to fall back 
upon the idea that there was a touch of insanity 
about his wonderful mind, just enough to unhinge 
it, and cause discord to run through what ought 
to have been heavenly harmony, forcing its music 
to become 





‘* Like sweet bells jangled out of tune.”— 


The Transcendental school though a hundred 
degrees better than the cold, heartless, sneering, 
materialist school which it has suceeeded, is in 
the end as unsatisfactory to the soul; Mr. Davi- 
son’s own words offer a striking proof of this 
fact : can any thing be more sad, more desolating, 
more utterly gloomy and wretched than his idea of 
godliness ?—How false it is every christian will 





feel ; may the time be not far distant when the 


painter of this harrowing picture of an immortal 
soul struggling in a cloud of error and snatching 
at mental suicide for relief, will acknowledge with 
gratitude that the religion he has sketched is not 
the religion of Jesus Christ ! 

I beg your readers to contrast with Mr. Davison’s 
terrible picture of a religion all ice and death—the 
following passage from Thomas & Kempis and 
the Hymn translated from the Breviary which 
occurs in the office for the commemoration of 
Virgins. Justice and common sense demands that 
witnesses should be called on both sides of a diffl- 
cult question :— 

“Such fire is there in the Blood of Christ, 
which was shed from love, that it makes him who 
meditates intimately upon it, burn with strong 
ardour ; and so far forget himself, as to take con- 
tempt for joy ; and to esteem those things which 
punish the body as of the least possible moment.— 
For thus the earnest lover begins by suffering to 
grow to the likeness of the beloved object who re- 
turns his love, whilst he gives himseli entirely and 
freely to Him, who, that he might redeem him, 
spared himself in nothing. Hence arises bound- 
] ss affection, «nd sweetest consolation is received ; 
singular devotion shows forth, carnal affection 
dies, the spirit is elevated in God ; the intellect is 
illumined, and the word of the Prophet is tasted 
who says——‘‘ And my chalice which inebriateth 
me how goodly is it !’’"— 

HYMN. 
**O virgo pectus cui sacrum.” 

O thou upon whose breast no earthly flame 

Importunate with passionate sorrows came ; 

But Spirit hath alighted calmly pure, 

With better hopes for ever to endure. 


Soft pleasure’s soul-pervading influence 
Ne’erunnerv’d thy stern purpose wean’d from sense 
To seek for worthier bridals, and below 
The Lamb to follow wheresoe’er he go. 


For the dread Virgin born ineffable 

In his eternal beauty so did fill 

Thy soul, that thou dids’t tread on earthly care, 
Walking on high, nor rival thought coulds’t bear. 


Now knowest thou that blessedness, while o’er 
Heav’n’s multitudinous voices thine doth soar 
In sweetness, singing while the Bridegroom’s brow 
Shines o’er thee, singing through the eternal now. 


O Jesu God eternal, gently prove 

And teach us how to praise thee! those that love 
Dost only to the pure in heart disclose, 

Which thee, the Father, and the Spirit knows. 


Icould say much more on the subject of Mr. 
Davison’s critique, but my letter is already too 
long; I cannot conclude without expressing the 
great pleasure the sight of your periodical has 
given me, as it proves that a great change for the 
better has taken place of Jate years in musical 
knowledge and feeling ; such writing as that which 
enriches the pages of the ‘* Musical World”? shows 
that music is no longer separated from the sister 
arts, and that a musician may study poetry and 
literature, nay and metaphysics too, and yet have 
time enough to cultivate highly his own art; I 
augur great things from this important step, and 
trust I may live to see music, the most heavenly of 
arts, (and the only one which holy scripture gives 
us any authority to conclude will survive the 
destruction of earthly things) rescued from the 
low and degraded state it has so long grovelled in, 
in England. Trusting that the disinterested mo- 
tives which have led me to introduce to your 
readers another version of christian resignation 
besides that offered to them by Mr. Davison will 
gain me pardon for the intrusion, and that your 
eloquent contributor himself will accept my best 
wishes as a Christian, as well as my homage to his 
talents. ’ 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
CATHOLICUS ANGLICANUS. 


Bognor, August 15th, 1842. 
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We have had much hesitation in accepting our 
correspondent’s letter—first, because we deem the 
matter of its argument to be of too grave a nature 
for the essential character of our journal—and 
secondly, because we think, in fairness, our 
correspondent should have signed his name to a 
criticism, which goes to reprobate opinions that 
have been frankly and candidly acknowledged ; 
such signature would certainly have entitled him 
to a still higher estimate of sincerity and good in- 
tention—however, the feeling that we should be 
wanting in due respect to one whose earnestness 
and amiable intention are so apparent, and that 
we should be rendering injustice to Mr. Davison, 
by witholding the many complimentary tri- 
butes which the letter contains, overrules 
scruples, and we print it accordingly. 

We take occasion to avow, that we differ 
entirely with what may be deemed the “ philoso- 
phy” of the Essay in question--some of its 
doctrines we really cannot understand, and much 
of it, our own personal experience, the very best 
insiructor, teaches us to disprove, as it doubtless 
teaches every one who has walked through the 


our 


dreamy labyrinths of youth, and completed a forty 
years pilgrimage in the world; we verily believe 
that Shelley never meant what is construed, or 
misconstrued of him; and that had he lived till 
now, he would have told us so, and proved that he 
was sincere. But we are prolonging the discus- 
sion of matters with which our journal and our 
function have no pretence whatever to interfere. 
To those who may think us wrong for having given 
publicity to opinions controversial with our own, 
we answer, that the signature of the writer’s.name 
to his Essay, by taking the onus of its argu- 
ments upon himself, materially mitigates the 
Editorial responsibility ; and that, so long as 





mitted to mount the rostrum in our cathedral next 
month, and, as Signor Punch is wont to do, is 
torap the knuckles and bruise the sconces of all 
who are doomed to surround him. I know that 
strong representations have been made to geveral 
of the stewards, and that murmurs are to be 
heard in all quarters against the desecration of 
the Cathedral by such mountebank doings, 
against the insult which is thus to be put upon 
our talented organists of the three cathedrals, 
Mr. Amott, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Clarke, by piacing 
a quack ignoramus over their heads, and of the 
great injustice to be done to the triple choir and 
their professional brethren, by associating them 
with choristers who, if they sing at all, will 
assuredly mar the performance. The stewards 
howezer have not yet had a general meeting, and 
the last hope of the rational music lovers of the 
county is, that some strong appeal should be pre- 
pared, to be presented to them at their first full 
conclave, shewing to them by some of the strong ar- 
guments you have used in your excellent journal, 
how wrongful in every way 1s the present arrange- 
ment, and praying that the profession may have 
redress, the public fair dealing, and the charitable 
fund some chance of profit. 

As a large proportion of the professional per- 
sons engaged, and very many of the intended 
visitors of the Festival, are resident in London, 
and in places distant from this county, I do 
hope, Mr. Editor, you will either publish this 
suggestion, or, in some better way, invite the 
attention of those concerned to some general ex- 
pression of dissent, which may have greater in- 
fluence with the stewards than our limited local 
interference can hope to effect. The brave battle 
you are wont to fight for native talent and for 
neglected professors and their abused art, prompts 
the present intrusion upon your valuable time, 
and confirms the hope, that you will not desert us 
in this hour of need. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
&e. &e¢., 


Worcester, Aug. 16, 1842. A Cuor Man. 


Our correspondent may rely that we will do our 
We rejoice to find, 





utmost—and to the last. 


of teaching singing, introduced by Mr. Joun 
Hvutian, and known under the name of Tue 
Wituem System, and in which I mean to epi- 
tomize and remark upen the highly intellectual 
work upon this system, published “ under the 
superintendance of the Committee of Council of 
Education,” called ‘‘ Witnem’s Mernop oF 
TEACHING SINGING.” 

Although I have facts and documents already 
in my possession, sufficient in themselves to 
prove the impotency of the method, still [ 
am anxious to strengthen my force as much as 
possible, for which purpose I shall be happy, 
through the medium of your paper, to make 
known to the profession my wish to obtain all 
further proofs which they have it in their power 
to give, as well as their critical opinions upon the 
subject, with any remarks besides which they 
may think likely to strengthen the exposition. 

I request them to send their communications to 
me, post paid, at their earliest convenience. 

Should you deem this an advertisment, I shall 
feel happy to pay for it. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Joun Barnett. 
19, Regent Street, Cheltenham, 
August 15th, 1842. 

We are too anxious for the interests of the art 
in general, and for the establishment of truth in 
particular, to place the slightest barrier in the 
way of any one so capable of judicious discussion, 
and so entitled to attention and respect. It does 
not depend on us to ‘‘ deem” anything an adver- 
tisement, the government authorities considering 
themselves the only infalliable judges in such 
matters—but we print Mr. Barnett’s letter in the 
hope that good may result to the cause of Music, 
and in the full conviction that such is his object 
and desire—we beg however to be clearly under— 
stood, that we can receive no communications on 
the subject, of a party or personal nature—and 
we are induced to say this from having been ad- 


from other letters we have received on the subject, | dressed by two or three individuals in terms 
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such arguments be not of a personal nature, or of 
flagrant impropriety, we should deem any offi- 
cious interference, to be both impertinent and 
unjust,—Ep. M. W. 


WORCESTER ‘‘ MOCK” FESTIVAL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mr. Eprror,—You have aptly christened the 
unborn child of shabbiness and intrigue, which is 
about to be foisted on the good people of Wor- 
cester, in lieu of their legitimate triennial progeny. 
Can anything be more burlesque than the an- 
nouncement of a large band and a numerous 
chorus, in extraordinary capital letters, which on 
the day of performance will be found to contain 
at least one third who are absolutely dummies ; 
fiddlers, who will play with greased bows, and 
choristers, who will open ther months without 
sound, that they may not interrupt the few who 
are capable of their duty? Can anything be 
more mock heroical, than the marshalling of a 
large band and a numerous chorus, under a 
musical King Arthur, about as capable of his 
usurped function as his prototype monarch in 
the renowned tragedy of ‘‘Tom Thumb?” This 
Artaxominus of Exeter Hall, this Mayor of Gar- 
ratt, elected by cockney franchise to travestie the 
yendulum responsibility at the amateur concerts 
in the Strand, which are given for the main pur- 
pose of gratifying the vocal vanity of the said 
amateurs, without one wish to benefit the art, or 
any desire to serve the cause of charity; this 
delectable emulator of the wooden hero who wields 
the baton in the show box, is, it seems, to be per- 





that what we have said and what we have threat- 
ened to expose, have had the good effect of in- 
ducing a considerable number of the amateur} 
choristers to secede and recant, and that therefore | 
we shall have a far less difficult and unpleasant | 
duty than we had anticipated, in presenting | 
our readers hereafter with a list of those who 
have so unjustly conspired to rob and injure the 





already oppressed professors of that Art, which | 
they (the said amateurs) affect to cherish and | 
admire. We still urge every professional indi- 
vidual engaged for the Festival, to make the | 
battle his own—let each address his own personal 
remonstrance to the stewards—if this do not move 
them to a better taste and more equitable pro- 
ceedings, then let there be a general half-crown 
subscription throughout the body of engaged 
professors, to be presented to Mr. Surman as a 
handsome inducement for him to retire from a 
situation in which he cannot but feel that he is 
unpleasantly elevated, and to resign the baton 
with a good grace, into the hands of one of the 
three organists, or some practised and capable 
Conductor.—Ep. M. W. 





THE WILHEM SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I am about to publish a pamphlet, ex- 
posing the imposition and quackery of a system 





| which sufficiently prove -to us that private pique, 
|and not public justice, had prompted their effu- 
Sions.—Ep. M. W. 








REVIEW. 


Vocal Class Music in 2,3, and 4 Parts. — Book \.— 

J.J. Ewer. 

Containing seven very short two-part songs, the 
compositions of M.M. Rincke and Mainzer. Those 
of M. Rincke are considerably the best, but there s 
little that ealls for remark in any of them, 





Songs for the Guitarist, No. 2, Edited by W. 
Bartholomew, Esq. J. J. Ewer. 
Three simple and pretty airs by Weber, very 
nicely fitted to the guitar. Good music for this 
instrument is somewhat of a novelty—but here we 


have it, and good words in the bargain. 





“ White Sail’’—Song—S. Lover, Esq. Chappell. 
Pleasant air to pretty words. As Mr. Lover 
confessedly does not write his own accompani- 
ments, he should take advice in the selection of 
some assistant competant to supply them with 
accuracy—the present is a lamentable specimen, 
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“T'U do thy bidding mother dear” —M. W. Balfe. 

Chappell. 

This ballad has a very agreeable melody—not 
very original ; but vocal, and in the composers 
popular style. The accompaniment is well ar- 
ranged and facile—this will assuredly become a 
public favourite. 


““ No magic can the past restore’’—John Barnett. 
Chappell. 
Assuredly not in the composers happiest vein— 
but who could make music to such wretched un- 
meaning rhymes ? 


“* There used to be an old oak tree’’— John Barnett. 

Chappell. 

Mr. Barnett is again unfortunate in his se- 
Jection of a poet for his copartnership—the 
present is, however, a far more agreeable trifle 
than the preceding—the melody is smooth, and 
the whole unaffected. 


* The Mermaid’s Song"’—John Barnett. Chappell. 


** To attempt a Mermaid’s Song, after the charm- 
ing Canzonet of Haydn, which is likely to be 
ever fresh while good vocal music shall be appre- 
ciated, is no unambitious task ; and the highest 
praise to be awarded is, that the composer has 
succeeded. The present is a very captivating 
song—just such an one as a Mermaid might be 
supposed to warble, and a romantic mariner be 
allured by.’’ ‘* The Mermaid Song,” will doubt- 
less become popular on shore, whither or not, 
‘* the lady of the golden tresses shall choose to in- 
corporate it in her album of Syren Songs.” 


“ Deux morceaux favovis du Due d’Olonne,” — 
d’ Auber, No. 1—Valse—No. 2— Gulop— F. 
Burgmuller—op. 75. Chappell. 


These morceaux are among the best things in 
the opera, and are put together after that brilliant 
fashion, by which the author has won for himself 
so extended a reputation. These pieces will be 
found useful in teaching. 








MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Metropolitan. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Thursday was a veritable gala-night here—it 
was announced as the “ Farewell Benefit and last 
appearance of Signor Rubini,” and the king-tenor 
mighf well have proved his soverignty by the vast 
number and uproarous loyality of his lieges—the 
house was tumultuously thronged at an unusual 
early hour—the pit and gallery doors brought to 
mind those mortal squeezes that in the olden time 
were wont to quicken and excite the fancies of the 
play and opera-goers to a keener relish than late 
dinners and fashions, and fopperies, permit in the 
present day—every box and stall, and seat, and 
square foot of flooring in the audience part of the 
theatre had its anxious and exulting occupant— 
and the applause, as might be expected, was fre- 





quent and enthusiastic, despite the melting tem- 
perature of the weather. 

Rossini’s Otello was revived for the occasion, 
in which Rubini sustained the hero, with all, and 
even more than his well known vocal excellence 
—Persiani was the Desdemona of the night, and 
it was said to be her first attempt at the very 
difficult and interesting role—all that fancy, skill, 
and excellent voice could do for the executional 
part of the music, was perhaps as perfectly done 
by these two unrivalled artists as ever has been 
or is likely to be; but the impersonation of such 
spirit stirring characters, as Othello andhis “Lady 
Wife’’ is an endeavour beyond the native energy of 
the one, and the physical power of the other. 
Ronconi proved himself a sensible and pains- 
takingastor by his effective performance of Jago, 
in the music of which we thought he surpassed all 
his previous efforts, Stella played Rodrigo with 
much animation, and evinced the possession of a 
voice and cultivation for which we had not 
hitherto given him credit. To Lablache, as 
usual, belonged the dramatic triumph of the 
evening—his acting in the splendid finale of the 
first act was a masterpiece of high tragic concep- 
tion and performance, and found its way to the 
hearts of every one present. On the whole, the 
opera was well given, though it bore no compa- 
rison, nor has itever we believe in this conntry, 
to the style of getting up and ensemble with which 
it is usually performed in the great theatres of 
Italy. 

A pleasing Divertisement succeeded the opera, 
after which the curtain reascended for the per- 
formance of a fragment of I/ Pirata which had 
been selected for the final, last, superpenultimate, 
and ultra extinguished note of that mine-like 
voice which has outvalued many a sovereign and 
replenished many an exchequer. Rubini reap- 
peared upon the scene, and the celebrated cavatina, 
‘Tu vedrai’’? was heard once more with all the 
exquisite adornments—those showerings of sweet 
blossoms—those fountain-sparklings of crystal 
waters—that power—that delicacy— that expres- 
sion—that finish—which have never yet been 
equalled by mortal singer, and which it is hopeless 
can ever be surpassed ; loud and long were the 
plaudits that followed this swan-song, and at the 
fall of the curtain, the abdicating King-terror was 
called forward amidst the cheers, and waving of 
handkerchiefs, and kiss ng of hands, and thun- 
dering bravoes of his thousand friends, to receive 
their rosy coronels and flowery homage, each and 
all desirous again, again, and again, and yet 
once more again, to catch a last lingering look, 
and bid a public farewell to him who has charmed 
so many an ear and won so many a lasting 
friend. 

Saturpay.—Strange to say, after all we have 
above related, Otello was repeated this evening, 
and the king-tennor again played with his sceptre, 
like a child reluctant to give up his toy.—it was 
a brief rekindling of the smouldering spark—an 
echo—of the stilled sound—it might be, the 
brighter and sweeter for that it came to us after 
the original had passed away- 

At the conclusion of the opera, God save the 
Queen was sung by the whole of the lyrical com- 





pany, and the season of 1842 was conventionally 
admitted to be defunct and fully accomplished. 
On passing out of the theatre, we were advertised 
that two additional night’s performance were to be 
appended—“‘ ’twere passing strange,”’ thought we, 
and so did the dowager Countess of. who 
passed us on the stairs—we went home sceptical, 
and we were only convinced upon revising the 
announcement which appears in the last page of 
our present number. 





THE LAST CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


Signor Crippa, the responsible invisible essen- 
tial of the Italian Opera—the vow et praterea nihil 
of the theatre, whose band box office in the front 
of the stage excites such general curiosity amongst 
the juvenile and country visitors of the great 
house in the Haymarket, having obtained the aid 
of the principal artists of the establishment who 
are so much indebted to his prompt and friendly 
whispers, gave a concert on Monday evening in 
the great room of the Opera House ; and if the 
attendance of listeners was not so multitudinous 
as might have been wished for the benefit of 
Signori Crippa, it was sufficiently numerous for 
the comfort of all present under the suffocating 
temperature of the weather. Madame Persiani, 
Signor Rubini and Lablache and all the other 
principal singers gave their services, and several 
of the most prominant instrumentalists contributed 
to render the evening’s entertainments most 
pleasing and satisfactory. 

Signor Costa presided on this occasion with his 
accustomed care and judgment. 








Probvinctal. 


Monmottu Aug. 12.—A very pleasing concert 
was given at the Borough Court on Wednesday 
evening, when a numerous assembly including 
most of the influential families of the neighbour- 
hood was attracted, and fully qualified by the 
performance of the Distin family. The talents of 
these very extraordinary performers on metal wind 
instruments excited a degree of admiration, not 
unmixed with surprise, which has never been 
surpassed by any musical achievement in this 
locality. The father and sons executed a variety 
of solos, duets, and concerted pieces with a facility 
and expression that called for repeated and 
unanimous applause. A Miss Hincks interspersed 
the instrumental performance with vocal music, 
which was ably accompanied by Mrs. Distin on 
the pianoforte. The concert will be repeated by 
general request. 


Weuts, Ave. 15.—A capital concert was given 
here on the 8th inst., in which a young lady, 
named Miss Lockey gave great satisfaction by her 
charming voice and very chaste style, partivahiely 
in the delightful air, ‘‘ With verdure clad,” bring- 
ing to mind the once universal public favourite, 
Mrs, Salmon. Mr. Rolle gained great and merited 
applause in the fine and difficult song of Poly- 
phemus, ‘‘ O! ruddier than the cherry,’’— the gen- 
tlemen of the cathedral executed several classical 
pieces with great ability and effect—and Mr. H. 
C. Cooper interspersed the vocal selection with 
some very pleasant and clever violin performances. 
The concert gave universal delight, and is to be 
repeated by general request. 


/ 
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Foreign. 
Grenapa.—July 30. 


Madame Viardot Garcia, en route from Madrid 
to Paris, has paid us a short visit, and notwith- 
standing the suffocating heat of the weather our 
theatre has overflowed nightly. She played 
Rosina in the “ Barbiere,” twice in a style of 
artistical perfection both musical and dramatic, 
quite unprecedented in this part of the world— 
she has also played Norma twice, being her first 
attempts in that character, and excepting by her 
lamented sister, the part has scarcely been so 
ably sustained. 


Mopena—July 28. 

Our fair-country woman, Clara Novello, has 
just concluded a triumphant engagement here— 
onthe night of her benefit, the audience quitted 
the theatre at the conclusion of the opera, and 
crowded round her carriage through the streets to 
the door of her residence, shouting bravoes, and 
singing chorusses of praise and joy, and filling the 
coach with nosegays and wreaths of the choicest 
flowers. Miss Novello has left this pleasant 
little town to fulfil her autumn engagement at 
Bologna. 


Baven—Arg. 6. 

The artists of the opera executed the Reguiem 
of Mozart, on the 3rd inst. in celebration of the 
obsequies of the Duc d’Orleans. The entire com- 
pany of the opera, augmented by numerous ama- 
teur choristers, and followed by a large concourse 
of the civil functionaries and distinguished visitors 
proceeded in procession to the church, escorted 
by the burgher guard, where they arrived at 
eleven o’clock. The church had been suitably 
hung with black and prepared for the ceremony, 
and the musical solemnities produced an impres- 
sion the most profound and touching upon the 
whole assembly. The sublime Requiem was got 
up and performed under the able direction of M. 
Panofka. 


Lavsanne—Aug. 7. 


The great Helvetic Festival, which occurs trien- 
nally, attracted during its three day’s celebration, 
a much larger concourse of visitors from the can- 
tons and neighbouring states than was ever before 
assembled in our ancient town. Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul,’’ Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” and a 
grand selection, formed the arrangements for the 
morning performances ; and banquets and balls 
filled up the evening hours. An overture by M. 
Grast, composed for the occasion, produced a very 
considerable sensation. M. Mascheck conducted 
the whole of the performance with the utmost 
skill and success. 


Fripurcu.—July 30. 


The pupils of the high school of this town 
executed a grand and interesting performance 
yesterday. Amongst the instrumental pieces was 
the performance of M. de Smidt on the violin—he 
is a pupil of de Beriot, and plays his master’s 
music with great spirit and brilliancy.—he was 





much applauded. The vocal selections comprised 
several choice solos, duets, and chorusses, from 
‘‘Guillaume Tell,” the ‘‘ Moese,’’ ‘La Reine, de 
Chypre,” and other celebrated works—the whole 
were most ably performed, and reflected the highest 
credit on the talented students of the establish- 
ment, and their accomplished instructors. 








Miscellaneous. 


Miss Masson.—This talented Singer and 
very deserving lady had the honour to 
attend professionally at Burleigh, last week, 
on occasion of the bastism of the infant son 
of the Marquis of Exeter; when her 
Majesty, the Queen Dowager became 
sponsor. Miss Masson sang a variety of 
classical pieces during the evening enter- 
tainments that were given to her Majesty 
and the distinguished persons invited to 
meet her; and received the most flattering 
commendations from the royal god mother 
who was pleased to select several of the 
songs performed by Miss Masson, and to 
express the most judicious approbation of 
her performance. 


Oxrorp Street TuEeatre.—This es- 
tablishment will be opened in the month of 
October, under the management of a gen- 
tleman named Madocks, or Medex, who is 
reported to have had considerable experi- 
ence in theatrical matters abroad. Music 
is to form the staple of the establishment, 
over which the Italian composer, Sig. 
Schirra, is engaged to preside. Negocia- 
tions are on foot with several performers of 
eminence, and great activity is evinced in 
the alteration and preparation of the house, 
for the better accommoilation of the public. 


Covent GarpDEN THEATRE.—The ge- 
neral meeting of the company takes place 
on Saturday, after which preparations will 
be actively commenced for the opening, 
which will take place on the 3rd or 5th of 
the ensuing month. 


Her Masesty’s TuHeatre.—Consider- 
able discontent has been excited amongst 
the chorus singers of this establishment, by 
the arbitrary announcement of the manager, 
that any party accepting an engagement 
either at the St. James’s or Oxford Street 
Theatres would be struck off the list of the 
chorus of her Majesty’s Theatre for next 
season. This is hard and unjust, seeing 
that the Italian Opera House will not have 
any occasion for the services of the said 
parties prior to next March—we trust that 
the proper representation of the circumstances 
to Mr. Lumley will induce him to rescind or 
reconsider the measure. 


Haypn anv Mozarr.—The first representations 
of ‘* Don Giovanni” were not very well received at 
Vienna. Its merits were one day discussed at a 
large assembly, where most of the connoisseurs of 
the capital were assembled, and amongst others, 
Haydn ; Mozart not being himself present. 





Everybody agreed in considering it a work of 
great merit, brilliancy, and richness of imagina- 
tion; but each found something to blame. All 
had given their opinion, with the exception of 
Haydn. At length they begged he would do so 
likewise, “I am not capable of judging in this 
dispute,” he replied with his usual modesty ; ‘‘ all 
that I know is, that Mozart is certainly the great- 
est composer now in existence.” 

Tue Comrosinc Car.—Hummel was in the 
habit of wearing a small velvet cap when in 
his study composing, also when he attended 
rehearsals in large concert rooms. An ama- 
teur called on him, to enquire his terms for 
teaching composition, &c. &c. ; after being sa- 
tisfied on that point, he asked Hummel why he 
wore his cap so constantly ; the latter, (being a 
bit of a wag) said he could not compose a bar 
without it, for he never felt inspired but when he 
donned his cap. The gentlemen left Hummel, 
with a promise that he would attend the next 
morning to take his first lesson ; he did so ; but 
ere he commenced, he pulled out of his pocket a 
handsome velvet cap with a gold tassel to it, 
which he popped on his head, saying—‘“* now 
for it!” 








Natice ta Corvespsnvents. 


Mr. J. May, the Rev. Wm. Forsyth, Mr. Hackett, 
their subscriptions are acknowleged, with thanks. 

Subscriptions due at Midsummer are requested 
to be forwarded to Mr. E. B. Taylor, ** Musical 
World” office, 3. Coventry Street, Haymarket, by 
post office order, payable at Charing Cross. 


Subscribers are requested to give notice at the- 
Office of any irregularity in the delivery of their 
numbers; also if it be their wish to discontinue 
the same, as it will be readily seen that till such 
wish has been communicated, they will be ac- 
countable for the usual amount of subscription. 


Correspondents should forward all communica- 
tions relating to the current number, on, or before 
Tuesday afternoon. 


“Mr, F. George.”—His letter did not reach us 
till Wednesday at mid-day, consequently too late 
for insertion in the present number. 

‘* Solfa, W. P., Ignatius, Cho,’ we have attended 
to their request. 


‘*Catgut.”—Annonymous letters have little or 
no influence; if writers desire to conceal their 
names, they should at least confide in us, and 
they may trust to our keeping their secret ; but we 
have no reliance on the promises made by Alphas 
or Omegas. 








WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


‘Companion to the Organ,” Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,— 
Joseph Warren. “ The British Quadrilles.”—W. 
Aspull. ‘“ Caernarvon Castle Quadrilles.”"—C. M. 
T. Dance. Complete works of Frederic Chopin, 
Nos. 9, 10. (Twelve Grand Studies.) Airs yi 
Auber’s ‘‘ Les Diamans de Ia Couronne,” Books 1, 
2.—J. W. Davison. Galop from ditto, as a duet. 
—J. W. Davison. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
Tas EVENING, THURSDAY, 


AUGUST 18th, will be performed Bellini’s Opera, 
entitled 





I PURITANI. 
The principal characters by Madame Persiani, Signori 
Lablache, Ronconi, Panzini, and Rubini; with other 
entertainments.—To conclude with the new graid Ballet 
by M. Desbayes, entitled 
ALMA; OU LA FILLE DU FEU. 

The music composed by M. Costa. The Principal 
characters by Madile. Cerito, Madlle. Guy Stephan, 
Madile. L. Fleury, M. Desplaces, and M. Perrot. First 
Tableau—The Dance of Demons. Second Tableau— 
Valse et Galop de Fascination (composed by M. Perrot), 
by Mesdlles, Cerito, Camille, Bernard, Galby, and M. 
Perrot. Third Tableau—Pas de Trois by Mesdelies. Cerito. 
Camille, and M. Desplaces (composed by Madlle. Cerito), 
Ballabile—Pas de Trois by Madlle. Guy Stephan, Madile. 
Louise Fleury, and M. Perrot (composed by M. Perrot). 
Fouith Tableau, Pas de Femmes. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Ticke's, to be made 
at the Box-office, Opera-colonnade.—Doors open at half- 
past Seven; the performance commences at Eight o’clock. 

Prices on this occasion will be, Pit Tier, £2 2s. ; 
Ground Tier, £3 33.; One Pair, £2 2s.; Pit Stalls, 12s, 
6d.; Pit, 5s.; Gallery, Stalls, 3s. 6d.; and Gallery, 2s. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
MUSICAL FESSIVAL, 


Under the Patronage of her Majesty the QUEEN, will 
take place in St. ANDREW’S-HALL, NORWICH, on 
TUESDAY, the 13th of September, 1242, and the three 
following days. 

There will be three morning and three evening con- 
certs, and a fancy ball. 

_ The morning concerts will comprise the Oratorios of 
THE CREATION, by Haydn; THE FAI.LOF BABYLON, 
a pew Oratoric, composed expressly for this festival, 
by Spohr; SAMSON, newly selected from the Samscn 
Agonistes of Milton, the muse by Handel; SELECTIONS 
from the works of Handel, Purcell, Croft, Rossini, and 
Mehul. 

The evening concerts will exhibit the choicest vocal 
and instrumental compositions of the modern schools of 
Italy, Germany, and England. 

Principal singers—Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Rain- 
forth, Miss Maria B. Hawes, Miss Bassano, and Signora 
Pacini; Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Balfe, Mr. Brad- 
bury, Mr. Young, Mr. Walton, and Signor Rubini. 

The Band and Chorus will consist of 400 performers, 
and engagements have been made with the first perfor- 
mers in every department. Leader, Mr. F. Cramer ; 
Conductor, Professor Taylor; Organ, Mr. Turle. 

The profits of the testival will be divided between the 
Norfolk aod Norwich hospitals aud charitable institu- 
tions. 

Applications for lodgings, &c., may be made to 

G. ELWARD SIMPSON, Hon. Sec., Norwich. 


HANDEL’?S CHORUSSES 
IN THE MESSIAH, 
As DUETS for the ORGAN or PIANO-FORTE, 
By S. F. RIMBAULT. 
1. “And the Glory of the | 11. “‘ Hetrusted in God,” 2s, 
Lord,” 2s. 12. Pes up your heads,” 


2. “ And he shall purify,” Is. 6d. 
13. ‘‘Let all the Angels of 








2s. 
3. “O thon that tellest,” God,” Is. 

Is. 6d. 14. ‘The Lord gave the 
4. “Fer unto us a Child is word,” 1s. 

Born,” 2s. 15. “Their sound is gone 
5. “Glory to God in the,” out,” 1s. 6d. 


16. **Let us break their 
bonds,” Is. 6d. 
Is. 6d. 17. “ Hallelujah,” 2s. 

7, * Behold the Lamb of | 18. “ Since by man came 
God,” Is. death,” 1s. 

8. “Surely he hath borne] 19. “ But thanks be to 
our griefs,” 1s. 6d. God,” Is. 6d. 

g. ** And with bis stripes,” | 20. ‘* Worthy is the Lamb,” 


Is. 64. 
6. * His yoke is easy,” 





ls. 6d. Is. 6d. 
10, “ All we like sheep,” 2s. | 21. ‘‘ Amen,” Is. 6d. 

Or in 3 Books Complete with Accomps. (ad lib.) for Two 
Violins. (or Flute and Violin,) Tenor and Violoncello, 
or for Four Voices, Price “0s, 

Published by T. Prowse, at C. Nicholson’s Flute Manu- 
factory, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford Strect, London, 


CORNOPEANS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HORNS, OPHICLEIDES, &c. 


REGEAR & LEWIS, 96, Cheapside, 

beg to call the attention of Country Brass Band 

Masters, and others, to their new list of prices, for the 

above useful and perfect instruments, being more than 
25 per cent. cheaper than those of any other house, 








PRICKS OF INSTRUMENTS. £. 2 a. 

Cornopeans, Super. with 6 Crooks, Mouth- 
piece, &C.....0000 ag ie Ah AP: hh te 
Do. do, with Case.. 3 3 0 
Do. Best, with Shake, Key, &c....... 3 13 6 
Do. do. extra finished, with Case... 4 4 0 
Do, do. do. English Pistons .... 4 14 6 

Do. do. German Silver mounted, with 
CRUDE BBO UNNO 304555 bie es ses oeks teas, 0 OU 
Do. do English do. do. . 6 6 0 
Do. do. do. Copper or Brass monoted 7 7 0 
Do. Teser With COOKS, 60. i cccctsee @ 49 
MATE WAINES «oss chines isecctsenessgusrivetactts bee 
PIR. Sosa te) Canicetbacieeaesdesan Oe 
Aer Be ae apse peewee care A Ya 
: me Stee ac 
° 2 12 6 
eos . . 8 8 0 
RD TRATIG, OWI okie 0s 6b vidas accddacssree 6 One 
ED. OIG 656s caccsscdivcecerteccssa ae o 
Do. SAMEOU as isdn ce deevcesarete soon 7° 7 @ 
Drums, Bass, plain .......... . -4 40 
Gs Ges NNR ss se ccsicecsecebareectae . ae 
Do. do. painted with Arms, &c. ........ 6 6 0 
Clarionets, 6 Keys, Ivory Tip, B. C.orE.,6.... 1 5 0 
Do. 8 do. 0. re ee ea 
Do. 10 do. do. cous ere 
Dy, 12 do. do. eee ae a 
Do. 13 do. do. whe 2 oe 
Flutes, Super. Cocoa, with 8 Keys, German Silver 2. 2 0 
Do. do. do. extra mounted, Tips, &c. 2 12 6 
Do. do. Ebony do. do. .. 3:8 @ 
Do. do. do. Silver Rings, Tips & Keys 5 5 0 
Do do do Silver Bands, &c. ...... 6 6 0 
Do. do. do, do, extrachased Bands 7 7 0 
Do. do. do.. thebestthatcanbemade8 8 0 


N.B.—Second-hand Instruments always on Sale, 





H. PAPE’S 
PATENT, GRAND, SQUARE, SOFA TABLE, 
AND CONSOLE PIANOFORTES, 
No. 106, New Bonp Srreev. 


HESE INSTRUMENTS possess the 


immense advantage of havirg a ve y powerful! 
tone in a very small size, and the frame being of solid 
cast iron, they contain little wood in the construction of 
the case ; this renders them particularly well adapted to 
bear any climate. The tuning pins work in a solid block 
of iron instead of wood, and it is therefore impossible 
for them to give way. 

Monsr. de Glimes from the Conservatoire, Rrussells, 
will attend at No. 106, New Bond Street, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, between the hours of 4 and 5 
o’Clock, to give the public an opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Pape’s instruments, when the visits of amateurs will be 
esteemed en honor, 





Just Published : 
SIX SONGS, 
With English and German Words, 
BY WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, 


Peice lis, 
Coventry and Hollier, 71, Dean Street, Soho, 





DRAMATIC & MUSICAL REVIEW. 

No. 21. Pub!ished this day, price 2d., Stamped, 3d. 
contains a leading article on the fallacies of HuLLAn’s 
System, with a letter from JoHN BARNETT on the same 
subject. Exclusive Intelligence relative to the Musical 
Festivals, J. Onwhyn, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, and to 
be had of all Music-sellers and Newsmen in Town and 
Country. 





MADRIGALS, 


BY THOMAS GREAVES, 1604. 


Just Published: 8. d, 
1. “ Come away, sweet love” ........ Five Voices. 2 6 
2. “Sweet Nymphs that trip along”... do, 2 6 
3. ** Lady, the melting crystal ofyoureye” do, 3 0 


Scored from the Original Parts, by G.W. BUDD,Hon. Sec, 
to the Western Madrigal Society. 
Also Separate Parts to the above, at 3d. per Page, 
CALKIN & BUDD, 118, PALL MALL, 
Who have recently published a Catalogue of Second-hand 





Music, Ancient and Modern, at very low prices. 


ENGLISH VOCAL 
MUSIC. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
HREE SONGS, BY J. W. DAVISON 


—forming Nos 8, 4, 5, of ‘‘Tas BririsH VocaAL 
ALBumM,” dedicated to Miss RainForTH, 


No. 3.—“I fear thy kisses gentle maiden”—Poetry by 
Shelley. 

No. 4.—‘ In a drear nighted December”—Poetry by 
Keats. 

No. 5.—‘ Poor heart be still’—Poetry by Miss E. L. 
Montagu. " 


The following opinion on these songsis from the “ Atlas’* 
of Sunday, July 9th. : 

The task of following the two beautiful compositions by 
Mr. Macfarren, which some time since we noticed as 
forming the commencement of the British Vocal Album, 
devolves on Mr. J. W. Davison, who contributes three 
songs, all of a most elegant and artistic character. 


Nos. 3 and 5.—‘“‘ I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden,” and 
‘* Poor heart be still,’—are exactly such as a musician 
would write, and, indeed, such as none save a thorough 
musician could write ; still we think neither of them up 
to the mark of Mr. Davison’s best efforts. His habit of 
thinking rightly on the subject of his art, his systematic 
avoidance of common-place, and his technical skill in the 
expression of his ideas, of necessity impart interest and 
gracefulness to whatever may fall from his pen ,—these 
songs, partaking fully of their composer’s scholarly attri- 
butes, are only in fault that they appear to have been 
written under a less fervent influence of inspiration than 
ordinarily visits him, But, it should be remembered, we 
underrate these, simply by comparison with Mr. Davison’s 
happier productions, among which we find some of the 
mcst charming specimens of English song. Their melody 
is irreproachable in its purity—their accompaniment is 
exquisite in its completeness; but they yet lack a some- 
thing~—a zealousoess of heart, it may be—that other pro- 
duactions of the same hand had taught us to expect, 


All that unctuousness of humour which seems wanting 
in these, is, however, most abundantly present in No. 4— 
‘*In a Drear-Nighted December.” It is seldom that the 
perfect adaptability of music to the expression of any 
peculiar feeling is more clearly demonstrated than iu this 
littlesong. There is something extremely quaint, almost 
whimsical, in the sadness of the poetry to which it is com. 
posed, that could not have tolerated an union with the 
every-day sentimentality of music. Most touching is it— 
most imaginative in metaphor—most exquisitely true in 
feeling; but so strange, so wild, so far removed froin the 
beaten track of poetical regretfulness, that no music but 
that of a fresh and vigorous spirit could decently bear it 
company. Mr. Davison, however, has executed his diffi. 
cult task to perfection—so admirably, indeed, that the 
music and words seem as much suggestive of each others 
beauty, as though both had been created at one instant 
and by one effort of thought. The melody—in F sharp 
minor—fiows through its short space of twenty bars 
with all the ease and nature of some old and familiar ditty ; 
but its felicitous quvaintness and singularity at once defy 
comparison with anything of the kind we know. ‘The 
treatment of this, also, through three verses isin the 
highest degree able and appropriate. Therestless motion 
of quavers in the accompaniment of the second verse is 
managed in the neatest and most dexterous manner con- 
ceivable; and the contrast of quietude, and many isolated 
points, such as the beautiful suspension at the opening of 
the fourth bar, in the third verse, are worthy any extent of 
mastership. For its length this is altogether one of the 
most perfect songs that have fallen under our notice. 


SEVEN NEW WORKS, By 
FREDERIC CHOPIN, are now ready—Also by the same 
composer, AN EIGHTH SET OF MAZURKAS, dedicated 
to Mr. HENRY FIELD. 


NEW SONGS SUNG BY MISS DOLBY: 


**Oh! that my woes were distant”.... Moziqur. 
“ They stand around and gaze at me” Mo .iqug. 
‘* A bird sat on an alder bough” ...... Spor. 


THE BRITISH VOCAL ALBUM, Nos, 1. to 18, edited 
by J. W. Davison, 


WESSEL and STAPLETON, publishers of ‘ Spohr’s 
Great Violin School,” (Fifth Edition), 67, Frith St., Soho, 





London :—E. B. TAYtor, at the ** Musical World’ Office, 
8, Coventry Street, Haymarket. Sold also by G, 
Vickers, 20, Holywell Street, Strand; Hamitton and 
Mutter, 116, George Street, Edinburgh; J. MITcHESON 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; and all Music and Book. 
sellers. Printed by W. J, Wuirs, 79, Great Queet) 





Street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 





XUM 


